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Armenian Boy and Girl 


Written to a New York State 
School Boy 


(whose birthday was February 11, 1919, 
but dedicated to all the school boys 
and school girls in the State) 
spending your birthday, 
School Boy of Mine, 
Far out on the “ Berlin-to-Bagdad ” 
line 
That runs where a king once grazed 
with the kine, 


O 


I’m 


Near Urfa and Bitlis and Erze- | 


roum., 


I’ve thought of you all of the desert- 
dawn day, 

And I’ve wished for you—as a 
father may — 

But I’ve thanked the Lord you were 
born far away, 

From Urfa or Bitlis or Erze- 

roum ; 


For I’ve seen on your birthday this 
boy of your years, 
And this beautiful girl, all rags and 
tears, 
Both orphaned by murder and tor- 
tured by fears 
In Urfa or Bitlis or Erzeroum. 


To-night as I blow out a candle for 
you 
(It’s Lincoln’s Day here for it’s 
striking “ two”) 
My best birthday wish is but what 
I would do 
For those who were born to in- 
human doom 
In Urfa or Bitlis or Erzeroum! 


Farms for Soldiers 


We are more than glad to give 
space to this letter addressed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Education. 
I must add my own gratification 
over this splendid piece of work 
done by the teachers and pupils in 
the State. 


I wish to convey through you to 
the teachers and pupils of New 
York State my appreciation of their 
splendid work and earnest coopera- 
tion in our efforts to secure descrip- 
tions of all farms for sale in the 
state. Without their aid we could 
not have accomplished this task. 

A large number of descriptions 
have been collected, covering every 
type of farm, which will be pub- 
lished in bulletin form for conven- 
ience. 

We have gathered this informa- 
tion in order that we may assist our 
returning soldiers and sailors who 
wish to engage in farming, in secur- 
ing the type of farm desired. The 
service rendered by our teachers and 
pupils in this work is therefore 
truly patriotic. 

Again expressing my appreciation 


of the cooperation and assistance we | 


have received in this work, I am 
Very truly yours, 


CHARLES S. WILSON 


[ Signed | 
Commissioner 


Another Step in Americanization | 


Another forward step in the re- 
duction of illiteracy and the educa- 
tion of the immigrant, before the 
decennial federal census is taken in 
June 1920, was made with the pas- 
sage of the Sage bill appropriating 
$100,000 for the Commissioner to 
establish zones, appoint directors, 
teachers to instruct, and otherwise 
organize these districts in the pro- 
gram outlined by the Department 
during the last two years. 

This advance, coupled with the 
teacher training, open school and 
compulsory attendance of illiterate 
minors legislation of last year, keeps 
the Empire State to the fore in the 
race among the states to wipe out 
illiteracy. 

Much of the interest in this move- 
ment has, of course, been the result 
of the Americanizing influences ot 
the war and the continued publicity 
of the startling figures (700,000 il- 
literates in the first selective draft) 
given out by Secretary Lane, but 
the New York State response has 
come as the outgrowth of many 
community efforts to secure prac- 
tical results and meet the needs of 
the 600,000 non-English speaking in 
the State. 

All the phases of Americanization 
activities cited demonstrate the en- 
tire feasibility of a statewide exten- 
sion of these plans through the 
medium of a zone system such as 
proposed by the Regents and au- 
thorized by the Sage bill. Under 
this system, with the State divided 
into fifteen districts, each with an 
average illiterate population of from 
8000 to 12,000, with the exception of 
Buffalo and New York City, it is be- 
lieved that most effective coopera- 
tion of agencies and methods will 
be brought to bear upon the illiter- 


acy problem which looms so seri- | 


ously in the Empire State. 

More than 2500 teachers have 
been trained for the work. The 
activities contemplated under the 
act involve the following arrange- 
ment of the public school extension 
program: (1) opening of schools 
(where not now opened), (2) exten- 
sion and stimulation of evening 
school activities, (3) promotion of 
factory classes, (4) promotion of 
home classes, (5) promotion of com- 
munity classes, (6) promotion of 














A Samaritan Child 


history and civic instruction, (8) 
cooperation with all state projects, 
agricultural opportunities 
foreign-born, home demonstration, 


health education, visual instruction, | 
| vocational instruction and guidance, | 
and civic activities, as they relate to | 
| children of other lands; for, after all, the greatest league of nations we can 
promote is to come through bringing the children of one country into | 


the foreign-born. 
Each zone involves the following 


| types of Americanization work: (1) | 
urban, (2) rural, (3) industrial, (4) | 


community. a 
WituiaMm C. SMITH 














A Refugee Child 


among | 

















Bethlehem Boys 


A Message on Returning to America 
from Asia 


I was absent from the State on my second expedition to Palestine and | 
the Near East, ninety-eight days and ninety-nine nights. Of the nights I 
spent nearly sixty on trains (often freight cars), ships or boats. The days 
were many of them spent in the old homestead of our civilization, in the | 
house of the cradle of our faith, whether our faith be that of Jew, Christian 
or Mohammedan, Catholic or Protestant. Once I crossed into Mesopo- 
tamia, beyond the Euphrates, where the father of Abraham is said to have 
lived. (It happened to be Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, and I had a unique | 
celebration all alone, out on the edge of the desert, with grateful thoughts 
that Abraham had migrated and had ultimately given his name to Lincoln.) | 
One day I thought I saw a peak that stands still farther back in history, 
Mount Ararat; but I learned afterwards that it was far beyond the snow- 
covered mountains, which were spanned by a rainbow as I walked toward 
them. I did, however, travel in historically known and identified paths a 
part of the time: in the steps of St Paul who was “ in journeyings often” 
on the route of Cyrus’s “Ten Thousand,” (of which a few high so al 
pupils in the State still read in the “ Anabasis”), or on the roads of the 
Crusaders, through Asia Minor and Syria, down toward the Holy City. 

But there was little of joy along these ways; the glory had departed 
from the lands which had given us so much that was at the basis of our 
civilization, even our letters. (In the mountains back of the coasts from 
which the alphabet is said to have been carried to Greece and then to all 
the western world, there were women and children still starving, even 
dying of starvation, when I reached that region.) Misery was everywhere. 
Saddest of all was the lot of the children, if it could have been sadder than 
that of their mothers. I kept saying to myself that the western world had 
a “mandatory” of its indebtedness to the long past, to see that those 
children in our old homeland had a fair chance; or, as my great and dear 
friend who has gone since I sailed for that land (and how different America 
is without him) said, a “ square deal.” 

Whatever political “ mandatory” may be determined upon for these 
lands, I hope America will continue to accept the moral mandatory which 
such institutions as Robert College and the American College at Beirut 
(chartered by The University of the State of New York) are exercising, 
and will bring all her people to help restore to those in the homeland some- 
thing of that which we enjoy in our new-world homes. 

It is a great gratification, however, on reaching this our own land, to 
find the great State of New York ready to do more for her own children. 
I arrived in Albany a week before the adjournment of the Legislature, on 
the eve of a week which will be memorable in our educational annals, 
because it brought to passage so many measures that will, if finally put 
upon our statute books, make possible better schools. Three of the most 
important of these measures are, first, the Americanization appropriation, 
which will help us to abolish adult illiteracy in this State; and second, the 
compulsory continuation school bill, which will ultimately provide in every 
community a citizenship and vocational training beyond the present ele- 
mentary period; and third (most important of all), the bill for the better 
compensation for the teachers of this State, even to the remotest and 


smallest school. 
The highest authority in England has said, “ That nation which, after 


| the war, employs the best teachers with the highest pay and as a part | 


of the best school system will be the best governed and therefore the 
greatest nation.” We are making our best contribution to the Nation 


| in strengthening our teaching forces, now that the safety of the Republic 


has been secured by our soldiers. 
The Governor has shown his interest in all the ends which these bills | 


| seek to promote, and I hope to speak, in the next Bulletin, of them as laws. 


Ba - ; | But, as I have just said to the Regents, 
citizenship classes, (7) promotion of | 


“the legislation, the increased per- | 


sonnel, the larger appropriations, are not an end in themselves. It is only | 


| as these are translated into more effective teaching that they have value. 


They are significant, however, in that they indicate a growing interest in | 
the schools and a determination on the part of the people of the State that 
they shall be made more serviceable to the communities in which they | 
stand, and to the State and Nation, for whose strengthening they exist.” 
And as more is done for the children in this State, will they not in 
turn, as they grow to their responsibilities, see that more is done for the 


conscious and mutually helpful relationship with the children of other | 


countries. 
Joun H. FIntey 





The Call of the Suffering 


The impulse to help others has | There are thousands of children 


found outlet in numberless good | | 
works of local character. The plan | 
which is being inaugurated by the 
Junior Red Cross for the future sets | 
up a great system of social help ex- 
tending from the home, the school 
and the community to wherever | 
there is pain and sorrow. The 
whole situation growing out of the 
war has made the children see very 
clearly that it is coming down to a. 
man-to-man proposition of fair play, 
but this accumulated force demands 
a larger outlet and a wider field. Out 
of this new-born sense of justice and | 
fair play and generosity they say, | 
“We will carry on. We will help | 
those who need us. We will make 
good our promises to mankind.” 


| 


in all the foreign countries involved 
in this war who have suffered phys- 
ically, mentally and morally be- 


| cause of the depredations which 


were forced upon them. There are 
thousands of children left destitute 
and without clothing and food be- | 
cause their parents, one or both, 
have vanished in the great struggle. 
They need the very best kind of 
nourishment obtainable in order to | 
build them up physically. There 
are in these countries thousands of | 
children, between fourteen and six- | 
teen years of age, who are three or | 
four years backward in physical de- 
velopment. They need care now 
and upon that care hangs in a large 
measure the future of these coun- 


' tries. — Red Cross, Magazine. 


The Junior Red Cross 


We, in the schools of New York 
State, where the first state Junior 
Red Cross work was organized, so 
far as I know, should have great 
satisfaction in the war development 
of this movement. It is reported 
that there are now over 9,000,000 
members of the American Junior 
Red Cross. Doctor Farrand, the 
new head of the American Red 
Cross, whom I saw in Paris, spoke 
with enthusiasm of the part of the 
Junior Red Cross in the war pro- 
gram and with as great enthusiasm 
concerning its part in the peace pro- 
gram. The following extracts are 
made from the announcement of its 
peace program: 

The purposes of the Junior Red Cross 


are: 
(a) To furnish relief to suffering chil- 


dren throughout the world. 


(b) To stimulate community activities 


| appropriate to the spirit of the American 
| Red Cross. 


(c) To develop an international under- 
standing and good will made necessary 
by tkaaew world conditions resulting 


| from the war. 


(d) To provide motives for purposeful 
and useful school activities. 

(e) To inculcate ideals and habits of 
service. 

There is no space to speak of all 
these varied activities proposed. I 
speak only of the third—the de- 
velopment of “international under- 


| standing and good will.” 


“1 At the opening of each school 
year, starting September 1919, a 
comprehensive and detailed report 
of the conditions among children 
abroad and the projects for relief 
already undertaken and contem- 
plated will be sent to each teacher 
in the American schools. 

“2 A monthly Divisional Junior 
Red Cross Bulletin to be issued ten 
times each year, starting in Septem- 
ber 1919, will be made available to 
teachers under terms to be later an- 
nounced. 

“3 Each month the Red Cross 
Magazine will carry a story pertain- 
ing to the children in foreign lands.” 

This program is in full accord 
with what I have stated concerning 
the thoughts that arose in my own 
mind as I witnessed conditions in 
the Near East. We can not ex- 
pect that this world will be made 
much better except through its 


| children — and not our own children 


only. 





Nazareth Children 


One concrete expression of this 
interest I hope we are to leave in 
Jerusalem, where the American Red 
Cross has been maintaining an 
orphanage on Mount Zion, one of 
the most delectable sites as ‘vell as 
one of the most interesting his- 
torically in all that region. From 
its roof one can look out and see 
not only the Holy City but the 


Mount of Olives, the Mountains of | 
Moab and the hills back of Bethle- | 
A photograph, showing the | 
now occupied for this pur- | 


hem. 
building 
iq printed below. 











A Galilee Shepherd Boy 


A Galilee Boy 


There is a prophecy that “ Jeru- 
salem shall be full of boys and girls 
playing.” This prophecy is being 
fulfilled even in other places in that 
ancient land under a more humane 
and just administration. I saw 
boys playing in the streets of Cana. 
And out upon the hills of Galilee I 
found this shepherd boy with his 
brother among the sheep, smiling, 
as we see, in response to the in- 
terest of a stranger in him. The 
children of the State of New York 
may feel that this smile was evoked 
by them, for it was their representa- 
tive who talked with this boy, even 
though neither could understand a 
word that the other was saying. 
The stick upon his shoulder is his 
shepherd’s staff. 


The Schools and the Victory 
Liberty Loan 


The teachers and pupils in the 
schools of the State had an im- 
portant part in the success of the 
first four Liberty Loans, and are 
asked by the Government Loan 
Organization to continue their 
efforts in the present campaign for 
the Victory Liberty Loan. The 
importance of the schools in aiding 
the loan campaigns was recognized 
early in the war. Their influence 
was felt not alone in the actual sale 
and purchase of bonds, but very 
largely in carrying to their homes 
information about the loans and the 
bonds. 

Each Liberty Loan has had much 
of deep personal interest to the chil- 
dren of the State. The former loans 
were to protect them, to make the 
world safe for them, to give hope 
that when they grew up no sacrifice 
of life would be demanded from 
them. The first four loans had an 
immediate bearing on the present, 


| with direct victory over our enemies 


as the object. The Victory Liberty 
Loan is the loan which guarantees 
the future. The war has been won, 
but final and complete victory can 
come only through the success of 
this loan. 

Probably the best service that can 


| be rendered by school children is 


not in the actual selling of bonds, 
but rather in the dissemination of 
information and the distribution of 
literature. Teachers should be in 
touch with local Liberty Loan or- 
ganizations, and cooperate in the 
ways suggested by them. Pupils 
of foreign parentage can render 
especially valuable service by ex- 
plaining to their parents the im- 
portance of the loan. 

Teachers can well take advantage 
of the Liberty Loan to teach lessons 
of patriotism, thrift and American- 
ization. All these things, so desir- 
able and essential in our country 
today, are closely identified with the 
loan and will largely determine its 
| success. 








Orphanage on Mount Zion 





